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For the past six years the Texas Architect has tried 
to make itself a medium by which our readers, 
mostly non-architects, could have an opportunity to 
see examples of buildings that have been judged 
superior and to read of those causes that architects 
consider important to our society. 


We have ranged across broad areas: from articles 
about Texas artists to pleas for preservation of our 
State's history; from reporting eflorts toward co- 
operative border planning with Mexico to lauding 
outstanding civic undertakings; from discussing 
what architecture really is to adding our voice to 
the battle cry of America's war on ugliness. 


We see ourselves as unseeing: blind to the disorder 
of Topsy-like growth; to the monotony of mean 
housing; to the jungle of signs; to all the evidence 
of ignorance and greed and not-caring that make 
the surroundings in which we live. 


So we have spent our efforts in trying to open eyes 
to what our environment is; what it might be; 


what it should he. 


Sometimes it seems an impossible task, but always 
one of value. 


So in retiring as editor I feel a bit lost in knowing 
I'll no longer have a hand in this worthwhile ven- 


ture. 


Don Epwarp Lecce, AIA 


Charles M. Nes, Jr., President of the 
American Institute of Architects, pre- 
sented this Keynote Address to the 
27th annual meeting of the Texas 
Society of Architects. 


A CALL TO 
GREATNESS 


AND TO 
COMMON SENSE 


Fortune magazine pointed out last winter that in the 
America of today, in which the majority of the citizens 
enjoy an affluence beyond the wildest dreams of the so- 
cialists and liberals of 30 years ago, the country has 
found a public passion for improving the physical en- 
vironment, particularly in our cities. And, to use their 
expression, “the tweedy old profession of architecture is 
being summoned from the wings to stand as an oracle.” 


Thus, the challenge thrown to us is: Can we, a profes- 
sion, very small in numbers, really intervene or con- 
tribute in any significant way to bring order and beauty 
once again to the deplorable physical state df much of 
our country and to nearly all of our urban areas? 


It will take more than the single-handed efforts of the 
architect to remake old cities, design cities, and recon- 
centrate the scattered population in the urban fringe into 
livable new towns. But neither can these tasks be ac- 
complished by realtors who are preoccupied by land 
prices; builders whose sole concern is sales; traffic engi- 
neers whose social considerations are limited to first-cost 
estimates; municipal planners who are lost in the third 
dimension; mayors who are trying to raise the tax base; 
and county commissioners who defend the county bound- 
ary as if it were the Alamo. 
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Many talents are required to cope with today’s challenges. 
Teamwork is no longer a matter of option. Yet the fact 
remains that the architect. despite all his flaws and short- 
comings, is stil] the only professional who is trained in 
the three dimensional planning of the environment for 
human use. He is a vital part of the team. Further, be- 
cause of this special training and experience, the archi- 
tect has a special responsibility to play a leading role in 
the remaking of the environment. 


What is that role? What should it be? It is self-evident, 
first, that he must learn his job to the best of his abili- 
ties. We are trying to help him through refresher courses 
and seminars and through articles and research papers. 
Our technicians’ training program will, we hope, relieve 
the present desperate personnel shortage and permit the 
architect to spend more time in thought, design, and man- 
agement. Improvement in his office practice by the use of 
the emerging techniques will assist his competitive posi- 
tion. More important, perhaps, improvement in his basic 
education will enable the future architect to satisfy the 
client’s needs 20 years hence. To help us in this, we have 
planned a series of conferences with business leaders and 
social scientists to determine what will be required of us. 
Part of the architect's responsibility lies in the vital mat- 
ter of creating a public consensus. This has never been 
done before. We have information to impart to others not 
about ourselves but about design, its form, patterns, and 
eflects and the factors that shape it. A community which 
is given the responsibility for making qualitative deci- 
sions will make them according to the amount and kind 
of information it possesses. We have made an important 
start at educational programs aimed at the press, the 
business community, and now at the public schools. Per- 
haps we can ultimately help a large segment of our pop- 
ulation enable itself to distinguish between the good and 
the had, or at least between something and nothing. At 
the very least we can lead people to react to their en- 
vironment on a conscious level—to see it, feel it, and 
question it. 


Nor can this task, however ambitious, be the end of our 
mission. We must persuade every articulate member of 
our profession to immerse himself in the political and so- 
cial life of his community. If we are serious about being 
of genuine value to society, everyone of us must place 
himself in the most advantageous position possible to in- 
fluence community sentiment, establish genuine planning 
goals, demand a transportation system which is compati- 
ble with community design, reform zoning and building 
laws, find solutions to the gnawing problem of the ghetto, 
and to do the many, many things that will make his com- 
munity more livable, beautiful and prosperous. 


If we do these things, perhaps a kindly historian one day 
will say something about os that in some small way ap- 
proaches what Thueydides said about the Athenians. 1 
am sure you remember it. He said: “They give their 
bodies to Athens as if they were public property; they 
use their minds for Athens in the most individual way 
possible . . . They make a plan; if it fails, they all feel 
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the sense of loss; if it succeeds, this success is nothing in 
comparison with what they are going to do next.” 


If we do not do these things, the architect will more like- 
ly receive and deserve the kind of comment that Ma- 
cauley made about an acquaintance: “His imagination 
resembled the wings of an ostrich. It enabled him to run, 
though not to soar.” 


As we all know, 70 per cent of our population is living 
on 1 per cent of our land these days and doing a pretty 
poor job of it. Our urban centers are congested, run- 
down, strangled by vehicular trafic and/or carved up by 
freeways. People move out of the center city as soon as 
they can aflord it or are allowed to; and because they can 
move out farther than ever before, the poor and unedu- 
cated will soon become the dominant population group in 
our great cities. The sprawling areas beyond the city 
boundaries, which now contain more than half of our 
urban population, consist mainly of unrelated housing 
enclaves surrounded by junk, signs, gas stations, and 
quick lunch drive-ins. 


As a New York regional planning report made clear back 
in 1962, the growth around today's large city doesn't 
really fit into our traditional semantics, It isn't a city, 
because it lacks identifiable centers, It isn't really su- 
burbs, because it isn't a satellite of a city. [t isn't rural; 
the land is loosely covered with houses and sprinkling of 
urban facilities. It offers neither the benefits of the city 
nor the pleasures of the countryside. If anything, it is a 
kind of urban fallout. 


Yet this great non-community of any kind has become 
the place where most Americans live. [t is expensive, 
wasteful, usually ugly, and devoid of the fine-grained 
pattern of diverse human activities that made urban life 
stimulating in the past. The newest and most interesting 
vehicle for its reformation is the new town, conspicuous 
and rare examples of which are Columbia, Maryland 
and Reston, Virginia. 


1 suggest we play a quick game of true and false. Which 
of these four statements is true? First: All we need to do 
to restore our major cities to their former eminence is to 
apply our skills in design. Second: Our design skills are 
not adequate to the task of restoring physical order to 
our urban areas, Third: What we lack most to rebuild 
our cities is a new building technology. And Fourth: If 
we could just clean up the signs and tame the automobile, 
we could bring some environmental order and beauty to 
our suburban areas. 


All four of these statements, of course, are false. We can- 
not very well walk away from our urban centers because 
they are rundown. But we must recognize why they are 
declining. 


People have always moved out of the center city. They 
have done it in Boston and Los Angeles, in Hong Kong 
and London and Berlin. It seems to be a human char- 
acteristic to want a patch of land and a little elbow room. 
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A CALL TO GREATNESS 
AND TO COMMON SENSE 


The only difference is that, instead of moving farther 
out the street car line to a better row-house neighbor- 
hood, the center city dwellers who get up in the world to- 
day get in the car and drive to another political jurisdic- 
tion. 


It’s important, I believe, to recognize that cities grew up 
originally because of their adjacency to natural resources, 
convenient transportation, and the need for intimate per- 
sonal communication. Now these same three forces that 
brought the city together—resources, transportation, and 
communication—are all combining to pull the city apart, 
to make it increasingly irrelevant to contemporary urban 
life. This is a worrisome trend, because our civic pro- 
gress, our social advancement, and our wealth as a na- 
tion, not to mention our intellectual and artistic stimuli, 
have resulted in large measure from the interaction of 
ideas and civic arrangements that men have been obliged 
to make as they lived closer together. The alternative, 
however, has not been a satisfying one, and a few leading 
entrepreneurs have given promising new life to the very 


good old idea of a new town. 


I personally believe that, very soon, we will see two in- 
teresting developments: The creation, in open areas un- 
afflicted with jumbled political jurisdictions and con- 
flicting codes, of whole new cities; and the building of 
new small towns, a development which might well lead 
to an intriguing and very pleasant renaissance of small. 
town America. 


Emulating the pace-setting efforts of the big town build- 
ers, a few small-town developers are already beginning 
to crop up. The government will, of course, be in a key 
position—through tax incentives, planning subsidies, 
writeoffs, depreciation allowances, and the like—to bring 
about new cities if it becomes public policy to do so. It 
has already demonstrated its interest in more direct 
ways. Not long ago, Reston was firmly anchored in place 
financially when Secretary Udall announced that a $30 
million Federal geological facility will be located in that 


new community. 


Concerning the second statement—the adequacy of our 
design skilis—there has never been a time when they did 
not need improving. As the foremost of the professional 
schizophrenics—firmly astraddled a hybrid animal that 
is part art, part science, part business, and part Me- 
Ginty’s bricklayer—we have always needed a firmer seat. 
Today the job we must do is bigger in scope, larger in 
scale and more complex in character. But we need to im- 
prove ourselves in much the same sense that lawyers, 
doctors and magazine editors need to improve their com- 
petence. The design of neighborhoods, towns, and cities 
by architects is not unprecedented in the history of archi- 
tecture. 


Do we need a new technology? It is tempting to say yes. 
Heaven knows that our building industry is burdened 
with inefficient, restrictive, and expensive practices. Yet 
we have more domes, frames, methods, and Mickey- 
Mouse materials for the implementation of design than 
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anyone has ever had before. 1 submit that technology or 
the lack of it is neither our problem nor our solution. 


As a former official of the White House Panel on Civil 
Technology stated recently: “..... Modern technology 
leaves strangely untouched most of the ordinary prob- 
lems of living. Pointing to the marvels of space, tech- 
nology, supersonic flight, molecular hiology and other re- 
cent advances, popular myth-makers draw the inference 
that what is lacking to solve the ordinary problem is ad- 
vanced scientific and technical knowledge. Big, new re- 
search programs addressed to “unmet social needs' are 
accordingly proposed as “the solution’... . . Remedies 
for many urban problems are already quite possible tech- 
nically but remain politically and administratively im- 
practical. The political system of our cities, the institu- 
tional relationships of its components, the opportunities 
and restraints for decision makers in those institutions— 
all these are key elements that can stimulate or hold back 
technological change and social progress—The transition 
from knowledge to meeting a social need is دسر‎ 
political process, not a technological one . 


The last of the four statements—that most of our subur- 
han disorder could be corrected if we cleaned up signs 
and tamed automohiles—has at least some superficial 
plausibility. It would certainly help a great deal to pull 
down the jungle of ugly, garish and confusing signs that 
project over our streets, create handsome and eflective 
new graphics, and move billboards from areas which 
they blight to urban areas where they could contribute 
color and vitality. Trees and ivy in cities have never hurt 
good architecture and have always improved pedestrian 
architecture. It would also certainly help to tame the use 
of automobiles within our central cities, but it is silly to 
say let's ban the automobile and return to trains, street 
cars, husses, or bicycles. The automobile will be our 
major means of transportation for the forseeable future, 
and Americans are not about to give them up. 


Outdoor advertising and the automobile and its bypro- 
ducts are alike in one important respect: They are log. 
ical extensions of economic and technical activity con- 
ducted in the absence of restraining laws or community 
ethics. They are not and should not be treated as if they 
were inherently anti-social. It may be, as philosopher 
Marshall McLuhan says, that the story of the motor car 
“has not much longer to run.” But the fact remains that 
the pages of our magazines are drenched with four-color 
car advertisements, that 75 million cars are on the road, 
and that an army of men whose science is limited to the 
movement of automobiles is husy running highways 
across and through our urban areas. Common sense dic- 
tates that we do something, not about the automobile, but 
the fragmented activities of our various urban specialists 
who work, ant-like and single-mindedly, to scatter and 
destroy the urban fabric. The process of reform must be 
political. The result, if it is favorable, can be coherent 
community design. 
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Closely related to this subject is our attitude toward the 
use of privately-held land. We greatly admire the beauty 
of the early New England towns, and we speak admiring- 
ly of the charm of Williamsburg, Annapolis and Savan- 
nah. We should realize that it was not only design skills 
which made these communities so handsome but an au- 
thoritarian policy governing the use of land. In our early 
history, it was the American way to tell a landowner that 
his desires were subordinate to the best interests of the 
community. Today it has become the American way to 
treat land as a commodity for quick profit, in careless dis- 
regard of community values. We must have public under- 
standing and a new consensus on this issue. If we are 
willing to accept restraints on our private actions to per- 
mit the protection of public morals and health, we must 
be willing to accept regulations that provide more com- 
munity protection than our riddled zoning ordinances 
can now aflord. 


This is not a matter of partisan politics but a matter of 
common sense. 


We will not and cannot have efficient and livable towns 
and cities without a plan, a design that takes into account 
the most sensible use of land and the greatest economic, 
social, and aesthetic good of the community. Neither 
General Motors nor a successful retail merchant could 
operate without a sensible long-range plan, and we can 
no longer expect the urban community to do it. But no 
plan we can formulate will be worth having unless the 
best use of land and the nature and routes of transporta- 
tion become integral tools ol community design. No plan 
will be effective unless its sponsor is able to extend its 
political influence over the physical area that must be 
covered. 


A recent study by a committee of blue-chip corporation 
executives blames much of our failure to solve problems 
of urban growth on the administrative backwardness of 
our local governments. The report of the business-orient- 
ed Committee for Economic Development urges that the 
number of local governments be reduced from 80,000 to 
60,000, that local government boundaries be redrawn, 
and that the country be revitalized as the basic unit for 
local government. 


It would be easy to stop here and say that these major 
urban design forces—our lack uf transportation policy, 
our lack of land policy, and our antiquated political 
framework—are respousible for the mess. These anti- 
urban designers can get there before we do and they 
carve up the community until there's little we can do but 
patch it and paint it. But, if we happen to be the only 
sizable group that recognizes these relationships, isn't it 
our duty to tell people about it? If design can be em- 
ployed to restore physical order to the urban center and 
create it in the suburbs, who has a bigger stake in trans- 
mitting this knowledge to the community than we do? 
Who, in fact, has a greater public responsibility than we 
do? a 
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STUDENT AWARDS 


Neil Laughlin of Monarch Tile congratulates scholarship win- 
nera Roland Cortez and Doyle Douglas Peel. 


Investment in the future of the architectural profes- 
sion was underscored with the annual awarding of two 
scholarships to fifth-year students, 


Doyle Douglas Peel, Rice University, and Roland L. 
Cortez, Texas A & M, winners of the Monarch Tile Manu- 
facturing, Inc. annual grants, were presented in a cere- 
mony at the Texas Society of Architects’ annual meeting. 
The scholarships totaling $1,200 were provided by the 
San Angelo tile company to encourage post graduate 
architectural research by young architects needing finan- 
cial assistance to continue their promising studies. 


The selection of the two winners was made by the Texas 
Architectural Foundation scholarship committee on the 
basis of work already performed in architecture, real 
financial need to continue studies, and future profession- 
al potential. 


Peel intends to explore and expand the use of photograph 
in the study of environmental design and analysis of hu- 
man perceptions, related to giving the designer an early 
opportunity for comparing his creation with the theoreti- 
cal criteria of design research. 


Cortez is engaged in hospital design research directed 
toward the advancement of human resources for the 
mentally retarded and physically handicapped, especially 
in the area of correct environmental conditions. 


In addition to the scholarship funds, Monarch contribut- 
ed a $300 grant to the general fund of the Texas 
Architectural Foundation in offering a continuing sup- 
port of professional activities and standards. 


H. V, Moss, vice-president of the Featherlite Corporation, is 
pictured with some of the student winners of the Featherlite 
Competition. 


In annual competition sponsored by the Featherlite Cor- 
poration in cooperation with the schools of architecture, 
17 winners were named: 


Rice University — Robert Doss Mabe, George Bruce 
Levine, David W. Colby 

— Robert L. Billington, Robert B. 
Hunter, Andrew C. Cronk 


— John Cross, Gary Burk, Donald 
Lee, Sam Wofford, Alfred Burt- 
hold 


Univ. of Houston — Tom Burke, William Kendall, Lee 
Maxwell 


Texas A & M 


Texas Tech 


Michael Borne, Lance Tatum, 
John Dechard 


Univ. of Texas 


In making the presentation, Mr. H. V. Moss, vice-presi- 
dent of Featherlite said, “One of the rewarding things in 
life is sharing. Over the past 17 years, starting in 1949, 
it has given the people of Featherlite great satisfaction 
to make annual awards to deserving architectural stu- 
dents, 


Through the means of this annual competition, Feather- 
lite now awards $3,000.00 divided among fourth year de- 
sign students of the five architectural schools in Texas. 
The total help given these promising young architects 
now aggregates $44,000.00. 


It is an added bonus to Featherlite to see many of the 
early recipients now enjoying leadership in their profes- 
sion. 


It is a continuing pleasure for Featherlite to make the an- 
nual awards to young men starting their careers, and to 
offer quality products for the choice of established archi- 
tects.” 
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GOALS 
FOR 
DALLAS 


The dynamic Mayor of Dallas, Erik Jonsson, outlined for 
the architects’ annual meeting the unique program of 
study and planning which that city has undertaken under 
his leadership. 


Called GOALS FOR DALLAS, this pioneer effort by a 
United States city to‘determine what its basic aims, ob- 
jectives, and goals should be, began with a proposal by 
Mayor Jonsson saying “As I have worked to fulfill my re- 
sponsibilities as Mayor of Dallas, I have become increas- 
ingly aware of the lack of goals and plans for our city. I 
consider this a grave condition for I believe it results in 
expedient and injudicious decisions. 1 have reasoned that 
surely if goal-setting and planning is vital to individuals 
and to institutions, as I personally know them to be, they 
are just as valuable for and important to a city, which 
is simply an assemblage of individuals and institutions.” 


“In my experience, three fundamental kinds of planning 
are needed, both by individuals and by institutions. First, 
there is planning of goals for tbe whole, or perbaps a 
better phrase, the overall needs. In my mind these are the 
philosophic delineations which contemplate our society 
today and as far into the future as we can reasonably 
estimate it, and basically defined the social, economic, 
cultural, religious, educational and political goals for Dal- 
las, Texas.” 


“Second and following immediately we need to define 
specific and detailed objectives that are in harmony with 
our philosophic goals." 


“We need to price those objectives to see which ones are 
the most critical or desirable, assuming we cannot afford 
them . . . all at once.” 


"Third, we must have a mechanism to check our ac- 
complishments against our plan—and to alter either our 
goals, our specific objectives, or our plans, as circum- 
stances suggest changes." 


"The Goals proposal seems to me to provide the frame- 
work within which we can understand more about what 
has led us to ous present level of accomplishment and 
quality and what can make it possible for us to under- 
stand it and thus to enhance it further." 


In December of 1965 the Coals Program was set in mo- 
tion when the Mayor invited 25 men and women of Dal- 
las to join with him in planning this unique civic under- 
taking. Their aim was: 


To develop a suitable and workable operating plan 
to bring together the talents of residents of our city 
and nearby communities in order for Dallas and its 
people to identify their overall needs and to set 
down ideals, visions, aims and long-term objectives. 


To serve as a starting point for determination by the 
people of Dallas of the goals for their city, 87 citizens 
of Dallas and neighboring communities were invited to 
express their views, especially keeping in mind the long- 
range future. The group first undertook a study program, 
recognizing that no one person can draw from his own 
experience all the relevant facts about a major city. 
Thirteen Dallas writers were asked to dig deep into the 
facts about Dallas as it is and to write reports. Their 
essays set out strong points and weak ones; raised major 
questions and considered the views of many Dallas citi- 
zens and a number of nationally recognized authorities. 


The 87 representative citizens in the initial group were 
asked to study the essays and formulate answers to ma- 
jor problems posed in these papers. 


There was still more homework for the goal-setters. They 
were asked to read GOALS FOR AMERICANS, the 1960 
Report of the President’s Commission on National Goals; 
SELF-RENEWAL by John W. Garnder; and other re- 
ports and articles on the problems and prospects for the 
major cities of our country. And on April 30, national 
experts in the fields of education, cultural activities and 
recreation presented their ideas about Dallas and other 
cities to the group. 


With their homework completed, the 87 men and women 
met at the Stagecoach Inn at Salado, Texas, for three 
days. They formed a diverse group, representing many 
backgrounds, creeds, races, viewpoints, interests and oc- 
cupations. The Conferees came from all sections of the 
city and included lawyers, doctors, pastors, businessmen, 
educators, college students, labor leaders, architects, 
scientists, engineers, government leaders, homemakers, 
blue-collar workers, white-collar workers—men and wo- 
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men—young, old, middle-aged. The Salado discussions of 
the 13 essay topics were frank, intensive and analytical, 
and a real spirit of understanding and interchange of 
ideas was developed. The conclusions of this Conference 
were recorded as a draft of GOALS FOR DALLAS, for 
review and revision by the people of the city. 


The recommended goals and essays have been published 
in book form GOALS FOR DALLAS and are ayailable 
for $1.00 per copy. 


The 25-member GOALS FOR DALLAS Planning Com- 
mittee will continue to provide overall guidance for the 
program. A smaller Action Committee will coordinate the 
planning for the Neighborhood Meetings. The members of 
this group are Mayor Erik Jonsson, N. Alex Bickley, 
Donald A. Cowan, M. K. Curry, Jr., William H. Dickin- 
son, Jr., Allan L. Maley, Jr., Stanley Marcus, Lee A. 
McShan, Jr., Les T. Potter, Elgin B. Robertson, Sr., Mrs. 
Morton H. Sanger, John M. Stemmons and Pat Y. 
Spillman. 


In each neighborhood, a committee will be formed to 
plan a meeting for the people who reside in the vicinity. 
It is hoped that churches, PTAs, clubs, chambers of com- 
merce and other service organizations will give their help 
to achieve the broadest possible participation of Dallas 
citizens in the Neighborhood Mectings. 


The contribution of ideas by citizens of Dallas and near- 
by communities will be used to revise the recommended 
goals, The revised GOALS FOR DALLAS will be pub- 
lished about January 1, 1967. 


In early 1967, after the revised GOALS FOR DALLAS 
have been published, work will begin on the next phase 
- . . to translate the goals into specifie objectives and out- 
line plans with timetables, estimated costs and priorities. 
Involvement of the people of Dallas in this process will 
be essential for success. 


Some of the proposed GOALS FOR DALLAS are general, 
while others are quite specific; some are long-term and 
will require much time and planning before implementa- 
tion can begin, while others can he achieved in short 
order. Progress toward some of the goals has begun al- 
ready. 


Excerpted from the preface to the book, GOALS FOR 
DALLAS, is a philosophy that will determine the future 
for a great city. “Shall we deal adequately with the fu- 
ture, or be run over by it? Dealing with today's prob- 
lems, do we keep the long-term in perspective and strive 
not to do things future generations must undo at great 
cost? Do we have in mind the ueed for the closest pos- 
sible relationship between the city’s aims and those of 
the individuals who comprise it?” 


“We must dream no small dreams. We must envision 
great, ambitious, difficult goals. Yet our objectives must 
be within our reach—if we are diligent, durable, faithful 
and willing to make sacrifices demanded by a worth- 
while achievement.” a 
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JAMES H. CLARK RESIDENCE 
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CLARK RESIDENCE 


Tha idea of the house as a main level set 
upon a stone stylobate against the hilleide 
is clearly seen. Gentle modulation of the 
upper floor with aliding panels and er- 
posed rafters becomes a quiet ornament. 
Landscaping, untailored, unobtrusivs, con- 
tinues the slope of the site. 
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The problem of designing a residence 
has been attacked in as many different 
ways as there are architects; inherent 
is the inclination 10 over-design, to try 
to make a virtue of complexity, beauty 
of uniqueness. 


The Clark residence is conceived clear- 
ly and crisply as a stone base dug 
back into a sloping site, atop which 
sits the main floor of the house—a 
simple T plan working its way back 
to natural grade. A clean recess in the 
base becomes the main entry; above, 
glass doors look out through tree tops 
down the slope to a park across the 
way. Sliding louvered panels at the 
balcony’s edge can control sun and 
provide privacy. 


Never over-worked, never pretentious, 


the house sits quietly and easily on the 
gentle hillside, 
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CLARK 
RESIDENCE 


The handsomely furnished family room A small court outside the bedrooms, its 
opens to the deck and looks beyond | walls repeating the stone of the base, re- 
through the trees toward the park. A quiet | flecta the studied restraint that makes the 
charm pervadss the room. house. 
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CLARK 
RESIDENCE 


The main entry foyer in the lower level 
illustrates the difference between “plain- 
ness” and “simplicity”. With an integral 
character of its own, the foyer neverthe- 
less serves well as a gallery for the own- 
ers’ art collection. 
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Looking from the living room, sun from 
skylights streama in to brighten the atair- 
well and the entry below. Beyond, the 
brightly-lit family room can be seen. The 
house, its site, ite furnishings bespeak a 
certain grace; the sophistication of the 
sensitive, 
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TEXAS METROPOLITAN STUDY 


THE 
URBAN 
COUNTY 


The Texas Research League was asked 
by the State to undertake an in-depth 
study of local government in Texas. 
Their research in the past year has 
resulted in the first of several interim 
reports of the “Texas Metropolitan 
Study”. Dealing with the “Urban 
County” concept, this explanation ap- 
peared in the League’s December 
Newsletter. It is reproduced here be- 
couse the editors feel the entire study 
will be of signal importance to the 
State. 
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Simply stated, the basic problem of Texas’ metropolitan 
areas is a need for certain services to be administered 
and financed on an area-wide basis with the least pos- 
sible disturbance of existing local governmental structure. 
The local officials whe sparked the Governor’s request 
for this study were aware of this problem, although they 
might phrase it a little differently. Houston Mayor Louie 
Welch, for example, makes the point that there is a great 
need to determine which level of government has re- 
sponsibility for rendering certain services. He uses, as a 
colorful example, the confusion that exists between the 
city and county over such a simple proposition as 
dog-catching. Obviously, dog-catching is not one of the 
major problems of the City of Houston, but the unwilling- 
ness of the dogs to respect the sanctity of political bound- 
ary lines is symptomatic of the basic problem: the serv- 
ices required are inter-related and area-wide, but we at- 
tempt to deal with them through a governmental struc- 
ture and policy framework which is fragmented, diffused 
and poorly coordinated. 


In attempting to determine which local government serv- 
ices are best adaptable to an area-wide approach, the 
League staff has relied upon field studies in the metro- 
politan areas of Texas and the statements of responsible 
public officials of those areas. The staff took particular 
note of those services which appear to involve substantial 
benefits to a large proportion of the persons residing 
throughout the area even though many of those benefited 
live aod pay taxes outside the corporate limits of the 
major cities. 


AREA-WIDE SERVICE SUGGESTIONS 


The service functions enumerated in the League’s sug- 
gested “Urban County Amendment” are: public health, 
hospitals, welfare, parks, libraries, airports, planning, 
public transit, refuse disposal and flood control. These 
were selected because: 


1, They all involve “spill-over” benefits to the entire 
area. 


2. They are the services which are frequently the subject 
of city-county cooperative arrangements and, in some in- 
stances, the entire function has been transferred to county 
jurisdiction. 


3. They include services which have been the subject of 
special legislative attention. 


The enumeration of these services does not constitute a 
proposal for vastly broadening the basic powers of county 
governments, In most instances, the counties already have 
or could be given by statute the power to render these 
services. The need for a Constitutional Amendment arises 
out of the fact that the counties are under a special fi- 
nancial restriction that does not apply to other local 
governments. The state ad valorem tax rests upon county 
values, and the resulting pressure to hold down county 
values makes the constitutional tax rate limits particularly 
confining. Essentially, the proposal is to permit the 24 
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urban counties to provide the services deemed of sub- 
stantial area-wide importance by financing them outside 
the 80€ tax rate limit. The county would be required to 
render the service inside incorporated cities as well as 
in the rural areas in order to exercise this financial free- 


dom. 


VARIETY OF APPROACHES POSSIBLE 


The problem of refuse disposal will illustrate the variety 
of ways in which an area-wide service might be rendered. 
This is a function which traditionally has been handled 
by cities and which could, under the suggested Urban 
County Amendment, continue to be so handled. It is 
however, a cause for some future concern. The smaller 
cities have been using the sanitary landfill method of dis- 
posal, but the combined pressure of population increases, 
rising land costs and the disappearance of open space 
are making the future acquisition of sites doubtful in 
many areas. The substitution of incineration or compost- 
ing, on the other hand, poses some problems in economics 
which the small cities may not be able to solve. 


The League proposal offers several alternatives for solv- 
ing the problem. The easiest to visualize is the case of 
the county simply taking over the function. It would ac- 
quire existing disposal facilities and build up the ad- 
ministrative organization to handle the refuse collected 
from all of the cities. It would levy such taxes as might 
be necessary to pay for the cost. 


Some may feel that this is one of those beautifully simple 
solutions that is easier to talk about than it is to accomp- 
lish. For example, the central city probably already has 
a large and efficient disposal operation which it may be 
reluctant to transfer to the county. Even if the city 
fathers are willing to give up control of the service, they 
may be concerned about the future of city employees who 
may be reluctant for many reasons, including the loss of 
pension rights, to transfer to a county agency. Here the 
problem could be solved under the proposed amendment 
by having the county agree to be responsible for financ- 
ing the service on a county-wide basis, but leaving actual 
operation to the existing city agency which would pro- 
vide that service county-wide on a contractual basis. The 
contractees would be the city and the county and, out- 
side of its own boundaries, the city department would act 
by and for and in the name of the county. 


If this were unacceptable, then still another arrangement 
would be possible. The county could establish a refuse 
disposal agency which would contract to provide the serv- 
ice to the smaller communities only. The amendment 
would authorize long-term contracts so that the county 
could purchase equipment and facilities and employ per- 
sonnel on more than a year-to-year hasis. This would 
keep the tax financing on a local basis and permit the 
use of a separate administrative organization for the cen- 
tral city and for the smaller cities working as a group 
through the county. If financing were the only objection 
to the single, area-wide approach, the county could still 
sub-contract with the central city agency to provide the 
service. 


THE URBAN COUNTY 


These may sound complicated but that is because arriv- 
ing at workable solutions to transfer services from a local 
lo an area-wide basis is a complicated process. Further, 
the League staff found considerable variety in the state's 
22 metropolitan areas, and that variety includes different 
definitions of what is and is not an acceptable political 
solution to various problems, Therefore, it is impossible 
to develop just one answer and say “take it or leave it.” 
Rather there must be a variety of approaches, any one of 
which can be the best solution for a specific area. 


BUDGET AND TAX IMPLICATIONS 


One objective, of course, is to make it possible to shift 
the provision of services which have area-wide impor: 
tance to a service base and a tax base which is also area- 
wide. The tax implications of such shifts would be sig- 
nificant when viewed in terms of city and county budgets 
but to the public the changes would not be so significant 
since there is a large overlap of city and county tax- 
payers. 


Estimates based on Jefferson. County, and assuming that 
the county would take over full responsibility for public 
health, hospitals, libraries and parks indicate that the 
Beaumont city budget would be reduced by about 10% 
while the Port Arthur city budget would be decreased by 
about 7%. The county tax rate, on the other hand, would 
apparently increase by about 18%. In terms of individ- 
ual taxpayers, the results on a person owning property 
having an actual market value of $10,000 would be as 
follows: In the City of Beaumont, this taxpayer would 
see his city tax bill go down by $9.56, while his county 
tax bill would go up by $3.27 for a net reduction of 
$6.29. In Port Arthur the net reduction would be only 
$1.89. For the county taxpayer in unincorporated areas, 
the result would be a net increase in taxes of $3.27 per 
$10,000 of market value. 


Austin and Travis County offer an interesting case, for 
property located within the City of Austin comprises just 
about 85°% of the total taxable values of Travis County. 
It would be possible to transfer to the county services 
now costing the city over $2.7 million per year. In actual 
fact, however, property within the city would still be 
paying for $2.3 million of these costs even though the 
service were made a county responsibility, The $400,000 
difference, however, is sufficient to be of interest to Aus- 
lin taxpayers. 


Under the definition suggested by the League Staff, an 
“Urban County” would be a county with a population density 
of 100 per square mile or containing a city of 50,000 or more 
population. There are 24 such counties in Texas. 
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BLOK-LOK* & THIN-JOINT* 


ھ٥‎ Continuous reinforcement for 


} < 36 all masonry walls. 
ce > 


١ we 


ECONO CAVITY-LOK* 


For composite cavity walls 


STANDARD INDIVIDUAL TIES 


For cavity and solid walls. 
4 


FLEX-O-LOK^ 
For anchorage to steel 
columns or beams 


ECONO-LOK* 
Continuous reinforcing ties for 
composite masonry walls. 
B.0.A.C. Appr. 60-1, 


CAVITY-LOK* 


For concrete masonry cavity walls. 


DOVETAIL FLEX-O-LOK 
` For variable vertical anchorage 

qa > to poured concrete walis‏ ہا 

x and columns. 


TITEWALL 


Flexible rubber control joint 


SOLID TIES 


For faced masonry walls. 


VA 


AA-LOK® 
For maximum strength with 
all cavity walls. 


ADJUSTABLE TIES 


For cavity or veneer walls. For shear 4 
resistance fill collar joint 


7 
sa 
with mortar. A E 


NAIL-ON BRICK TIES 
For anchorage lo wood or 
existing masonry walls, 
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Masonry reinforcing bonds and ties for every application. 


€ Blok-Lok of Texas offers a full line of quality 
masonry wall reinforcing and wall ties engi- 
neered specifically for individual applications. 
No one wire reinforcement can do every job 
best. Each type of wall construction presents a 
separate problem. Blok-Lok of Texas solves 
these problems! 


€ All Blok-Lok of Texas products are ''Flush 
Welded''—proven strongest. 


BLOK-LOK OF TEXAS 


TELEPHONE: AREA CODE 214—ME 7-1511 


8939 DIPLOMACY ROW, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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e The Blok-Lok line offers greater savings. Lower 
material costs by eliminating header courses— 
up to 1170 face brick eliminated in 1000 sq. ft. 
8" wall! Reduced labor costs. 


e Insist on Blok-Lok of Texas highest quality 
continuous masonry reinforcing to fit your 
requirements. 


Tigers are everywhere. 
Gas tanks... automobiles 


e > ... even hair tonic. For 
A TIGER TALE FIT FOR A KING 7), (advertising, it's the Year 
4 of the Tiger. Monarch's 
^ symbol, though, remains 
the lion — for just as the lion is king of beasts, so 
Monarch is the reigning name in ceramic tile. 

Monarch products tell the tale — and it's a pro- 
verbial tiger of a story. Monarch tile has been 
proved one of the most amazing of all building 
products on homeowners’ walls — as well as in 
buildings like the new First National Bank Building 
in Dallas, Texas. The tallest building west of the 
Mississippi, the First National utilizes Monarch 
wherever ceramic tile is called for. 

Monarch products look and act every bit as good 
on the wall as they sound on paper: this is no tiger 
by the tale. But the story Monarch products and 
customers tell is a good one — a story of depend- 
ability, flexibility, durability, all-phase creative func- 
tion and constant research. And only a tiger tale is 
fit for a king — like Monarch. 


FACTORY AMO GENERAL OFFICE, BAN AMOLLO, TEXAS 


ANNOUNCING TOPS ‘EM ALL! 


+ PARKING AREAS » AIRPORT RUNWAYS 
THE W + GARAGES * SIDEWALKS 
NEW + INDUSTRIAL FLOORING „ BRIDGES 


ABSORBOTRUN. I 1 


SILICONE 


LO e TRAFFIC TOPPING 


that it has developed the one and effective 


means of controlling hy- f 1 ; 
drostatic shock pressures Inside or outside, wherever there's a surface that must 


and water hammer X take a beating from traffic, weather, water or chemicals, 
OTRON Shock Absorber ! that's where you need GE Silicone Traffic Topping, the most 


d en | es ep coating ever developed, Here's why:‏ سب يي اله ہنا 
when installed on any 0 * Waterproof .. protects against freeze-thaw cycling.‏ 
and :‏ ! 
Flexible . . . won't harden with age . . . elongation, 8-10%‏ 4 ہو rene gen e‏ 
pi Temperature resistant. from —65%F, to 300%‏ 
١ Skid- resistant provides good traction even when wet.‏ 
to within ,‏ 
that do not exceed 150 Chemicalresistant . protects concrete floors against‏ 
DOR l acids, alkalis, salt, milk, oil, grease, fruit juice, etc.‏ رش سے 
ordinary plumbing sys- Easy to apply .. . bonds to most flooring materials‏ 


er Eo یی‎ — ready for foot traffic in 8 hours, vehicular traffic in 24 


cret is in the new elastomer type bellows. hours 
Write for Manual SA-4, ر‎ à T 
* Durable... lasts for years with minimum maintenance 
j^ snae tag qain If you have a wearing surface problem, chances are GE 
JOE P. DILLARD & ASSOC. Y : g p ' 
1531 Edison — Dallos 7, Texas Silicone Traffic Topping can solve it better, faster, cheaper. 


Phone: RI 6:7700 Write or call today for complete information. 
R. B. ARNOLD COMPANY d 
P. O. Box 10695 


Houston 18, Texos 
— THE EMERSON COMPANY 
Michigan City, Indiana 


At 8 p.m. 

on Dec. 2, 1965, 

El Paso was completely 
blacked out. 


As an El Paso newspaper put it, there was “an 
oasis of light" out at Rushfair Shopping Center. 


The power failure that left three-fourths 
million people without electricity didn't 
affect Rushfair. 


The 25-acre shopping center makes its own 


electricity. With gas. 
Three gas engines drive generators which 
produce 900 kilowatts of electricity. 


Exhaust heat from the gas engines provides 


steam for winter heating and water heating. 
In summer, the steam is used in the 
gas absorption system that air conditions 


Well, not quite. 


the stores and malis. 

Before the big blackout, Rushfair's operators 
and tenants were already sold on their 
gas power plant. 

Power is cheap. The chance for a motor 
burn-out is practically nil. There are 
no overhead lines. 

Now that Rushfair has proved it can stay ín 
business with the rest of town paralyzed - well, 
that's frosting on the cake! 

Get details on gas power plants for factories, 
apartments, shopping centers, schools. Call 
your local gas utilit y. 


If you want the job done right, 
do it with gas. 
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